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temples and monasteries, and a castle.
Nagoya is one of the greatest centers of the
pottery trade in Japan, and the industry
gives employment to many of the inhabitants.
In the vicinity of the city is the industrial
settlement of Sedo, where the first glazed
pottery in Japan was produced in the thir-
teenth century, and where the first work in
cloisonne enameling- in the country was done
in the nineteenth century. The city also con-
tains cotton^ silk and embroidery establish-
ments. Population, 1930, 907,404.

NAHANT, MASSACHUSETTS, a town in Es-
sex County, on a peninsula extending into
Massachusetts Bay. It derives interest, not
from its size,, but from its picturesque and
histoi'ic associations. Its site is said to have
been one of the landing places of the North-
men. It was visited in 1614 by Capt. John
Smith. Nahant has been for years a favor-
ite summer resort for Boston people, and
has many beautiful homes, among them that
of the late Senator Henry Cabot Lodge.
Population, about 1,200.

NAIADS, na'yadr, in Greek mythology,
nymphs of fountains and brooks,, of similar
character to the dryads and resembling the
nixies of northern mythology.

HAILS, of animals, are a form of the
outer layer of the skin. In man the nails
do not enclose the ends of the fingers and
toes, but in the horse and other animals the
nails assume the form of protective coverings
and are then known as ikhoofs." Nails may
be produced to form "claws, " as in birds and
flesh-eating animals, while in the sloths they
are large enough to aid in climbing trees.
The human nail consists of a root, which is
hidden below the skin, and an exposed part,
which is attached to the skin. Both are pro-
duced from the true skin. They grow in
length about one-thirtieth of an inch in a
week on the lingers and more slowly on the
toes. If a nail be removed by accident, it
will grow again, provided the cells which
secreted it have not been injured. The light
spot afc the base of the nail is called the

NAILS, small, slender pieces of metal,
generally with round or flattened heads, used
for driving into timber or other material
for the purpose of holding1 separate pieces
together* "there are numerous kinds and
sizes, and these are all made by machinery.
Tliere are many patterns of nail-making
machines, and the process of manufacture

has been so cheapened that the price of nails
is much less than formerly. Cut nails are
made by rolling the iron into flat bars, which
are a little wider than the nail is long, and
of the same thickness. These bars, called
nail plates, are fed into a machine, which
cuts the nail, then seizes it in a viselike ar-
rangement and strikes it a sharp blow with
a die, which forms the head. By an in-
genious device, the plate is usually fed into
the machine so as to have the wide part of
the nail cut from the two edges alternately;
in this way waste of iron is prevented.

Wire nails are now in use for most pur-
poses. They are made from steel wire which
is prepared especially for the purpose. The
wire is wound on a reel; one end of it is
fed into a nail machine, which cuts the nail,
points it and makes the head automatically.
A single machine will make from 150 to 500
nails a minute, depending on the size, the
large nails requiring more time than the
small ones. Half a million tons of wire are
made into nails in the United States each
year.

The size of the nails is denoted by the term
penny; as, six-penny and eight-penny. The
word penny in this sense means pound, and
the term indicates the number of pounds that
a thousand nails of that size will weigh; as,
one thousand six-penny nails will weigh six
pounds. Very large nails are called spikes,
and very small ones, brads or tacks, accord-
ing to the shape.

The great importance of nail-making as
an industry is shown by the statistics of pro-
duction and export for a recent five-year peri-
od. The average annual production in the
United States for this period was over 883,-
000 tons wire nails, and 41,000 tons cut
nails. In this same period there were ex-
ported annually 55,000 tons wire nails and
3,000 tons cut nails.

NAIROBI, niro'be, the capital and head-
quarters of administration of Kenya Colony
and Protectorate, a colony in British East
Africa, on the Indian Ocean, 327 miles by rail
northwest of Mombasa. It lies on a plateau,
about 5,500 feet above sea level. It has
extensive railroad yards, government and
church schools, hotels, stores, athletic
grounds, and numerous public buildings. It
is visited annually by large numbers of
sportsmen from all parts of the world, at-
tracted by the big-game shooting for which
the colony is famous. Population, 70,000.